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Meany on ‘Alliances’ : 


Giiibtitution. Guide | 
ToInter-Union Pacts 


Any alliance of an AFL-CIO affiliate with organizations expelled 

- from the federation for failure to eliminate corrupt practices “must 
meet the test of whether or not it is in conformity withthe spirit 
and wording of the AFL-CIO Constitution,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany said. 
- Meany’s statement came during 


a reporter’s question on the-so-called Conference on Transportation 
Unity, creation of —s was announced by James R. Hoffa of the 
Teamsters. 


Trade, Aid 
Face Fights 


In Senate 


Senate debate on the reciprocal 
trade bill got under way with a bi- 
partisan coalition supporting the 
Administration program confident 
of restoring it to something resem- 
bling its original form. 

At the same time, another major 
fight was shaping up to strengthen 
the House-battered foreign aid ap- 
propriations bill. 

The battle on reciprocal trade 
opened with supporters of the meas- 
ure concentrating their strength 
against an amendment sponsored by 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) 
which sharply restricted the Presi- 
dent’s authority to cut tariff rates. 
It was accepted by an 8 to 7 vote 
in the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Kerr amendment would 
require a two-thirds vote by both 
houses of Congress to validate 
presidential action overruling a 
Tariff Commission recommenda- 


a shipboard interview in reply to 


The AFL-CIO president, return- 
ing from a visit to the Intl. Labor 
Organization conference and a 
meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, told reporters: 

@ The AFL-CIO will contribute 
$1 million over a three-year period 
to the ICFTU Solidarity Fund. 


pleased” with the American pavil- 

lion at the World’s Fair in Brussels 

and that “our exhibit presented a 

very good picture of American life 
to the visitors at the fair.” 

@ The general situation in Afri- 
ca is improving with the exception 
of Algeria where the situation is 
still disturbing. 

@ Sherman Adams should resign 
as assistant to the President in light 
of the revelations before a congres- 
sional committee. 

Meany strongly condemned 
employer groups for opposition 
to the Senate-passed Kennedy- 
Ives bill and their continuing op- 
position to constructive legisla- 
tion for disclosure of welfare 
funds whether administered sole- 
ly by employers, jointly by em- 
ployers and unions or solely by 
unions.- 

He declared that the money in 
these plans and funds is the prop- 
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Labor Experts Back 
‘Moderate’ Measwi 


tug 
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The nation’s labor relations ex- 
perts are strongly opposed to a na- 
tional “right-to-work,” law placing 
unions under an anti-trust statute 
and other extreme measures ad- 
vocated by anti-labor forces. 

They. favor, however, a “mod- 
approach to labor legisla- 
tion along the lines of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill and endorse the welfare 
plan disclosure measure adopted 


by the Senate. 


A survey of labor relations ex- 
perts by Loyola University in Chi- 
cago turned up the opinions on 
labor legislation. The poll was 
taken of 617 members of the 1,900- 


LABOR’S ANNUAL “BACK-TO-SCHOOL” TREK is now in full | ™<™?*r Fron nner ae ae 


swing, as trade unionists converge on college and university campuses | swering. Slightly over 63 percent 
for summer institutes. In a typical scene, summer school students | of the university professors, labor 
from the Ladies Garment Workers hold an informal bull session at | consultants and representatives of 
the University of Wisconsin with Dick Humphreys (left) a member | labor and management responded 
of the university staff. to the poll. 


tion granting protection to an 
industry in danger because of 
foreign imports. Its opponents 
were attempting to restore the 
House version of the clause, 
which was the exact opposite 
and would require a two-thirds 


erty of workers, earned by workers 
who had a clear right to have the 
operations of the funds disclosed. 
In answer to a query, Meany 
said the Executive Council will 
look into the refusal of Carpenters 


vote in both houses: to upset 
presidential invalidation of a 
Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tion. ° 

The disposition in the Senate was 
to leave other Finance Committee 
proposals which weakened the 
House version of the bill to a Sen- 
ate - House conference committee 
after passage. 

These would extend the trade 
program for three years instead of 
five, as the Administration asked 
and the House voted; broaden the 
definition of “national security” 
used to justify tariff protections, 
and limit the President’s authority 
to cut tariffs to 5 percent a year 
for the next three years, instead of 
for the next 5 years as the House 
voted. 


Pres. Maurice A. Hutchison to an- 
swer queries by the McClellan Com- 
mittee on alleged misuse of union 
funds. 

The Executive Council is 
scheduled to meet at the Intl. 
Ladies Garment Workers vaca- 
tion resort in the Poconos, Unity 
House, starting Aug. 18. 

The so-called transportation con- 
ference was announced earlier this 
month by Hoffa. It was reportedly 
approved by Capt. William Brad- 
ley of the Intl. Longshoremen’s 
Association and Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime 
Union. The Teamsters were ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO in 1957 
for failure to clean out corrupt and 
racketeering elements. The Long- 
shoremen were expelled from the 
former AFL in 1952 on the same 


5.4 Million Hunting Jobs 


(Continued on Page 6) 


grounds. 


Job Outlook Bleak 


As Indicators Rise 


Industrial production, personal income and housing starts’ all 
chalked up gains in June, but the unemployment outlook remained 
bleak as 5.4 million Americans hunted jobs and new claims for 
unemployment compensation rose at the beginning of July. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported that its index of industrial 


production rose two points from® 
May to June to 130 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. The index 
had registered a one-point increase 
in May, but even at the 130 level 
it was 11 percent below the all- 


Retail Clerks Oust Teamsters 
In Milwaukee Food Store Vote 


The Retail Clerks routed the Teamsters by a 266 to 173 vote in a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election among employes of the Kroger-Krambo food stores in Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


The AFL-CIO affiliate will replace as bargaining agent an independent union the Teamsters took 


over several months ago. 


The Clerks challenged the action and lost by two votes in an NLRB 


election last December. 
board, on motion of the Clerks, 
set aside the election because of 
the relationship between the Team- 
sters and the independent union 


_ and ordered another which was 


held July 10. 

The company has 135 stores with 
more than 500 clerical workers. 
The Teamsters used two television 
programs in a vain effort to win 
their support. 

In another area, the RCIA cli- 
maxed a bitter 13-year struggle for 
Tecognition by winning an NLRB 
election by a vote of 353 to 305 at 
the Bailey Department Store in 
Cleveland. 

The union’s organizing cam- 
Paigns in the past were often off- 


But the® 


set by legalistic maneuvers and at- 
torneys who make a business of 
trying to keep unions out of re- 
tail stores. 

“This time we expect to negoti- 
ate a contract and a good one,” 
said RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge. 
“The Bailey store has recently come 
under new ownership and we antic- 
ipate a more enlightened policy 
from the employers.” _ 


In San Francisco, Locals 1100 
and 410 have signed agreements 
with the San Francisco Retail Coun- 
cil splitting what the union calls 
“a million-dollar package” among 
6,500 employes. é, 

It features a sick leave plan un- 
der which employes unable to work 


because of illness will receive from 
two weeks full pay and two weeks 
half-pay after six months’ service 
to 13 full weeks and 13 half-weeks 
after five years. 

Health and welfare benefits were 
substantially improved, with em- 
ployes given the chance, effective 
Oct. 1, to continue under the Blue 
Cross plan plus insurance against 
major illness or to transfer to the 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan. 

A wage increase of 5 cents an 
hour was made retroactive to June 
1. The contract is reopenable on 
the same date next year and in 
1960 on wages, job classifications 
and pensions, with the union having 
the right to strike in case of in- 
ability to reach agreement. | 


time high of 146 reached in Feb- 
ruary 1957. 


Personal Incomes Up 


The Commerce Dept. reported 
that personal incomes moved up- 
ward in June to an annual rate of 
$351.8 billion, only slightly below 
the record figure set in August 
1957. 

Most of the June gain was ac- 
counted for by a $2.2 billion rise 
in payrolls resulting from a slight 
rise in manufacturing employ- 

‘ment and the military pay raise. 
The recent government pay in- 
crease will show up for the first 
time in the July report. 

The wages and salaries sector of 
the income report had fallen for 
10 straight months before a slight 
upturn in-May and the latest June 
increase. 

The Labor Dept. reported that 
private home and apartment con- 
struction advanced in June for the 
fourth straight month with new 
starts at an annual rate of 1,090,- 
000 units, 80,000 above May and 
the highest rate in nearly two years. 


_ Jobless Pay Claims Jump 

However, for the week of July 
5, initial claims for unemployment 
msurance showed an increase of 
almost 100,000 registering at 474,- 
298 compared to 374,713 for the 
preceding week. The number of 


74 Percent Oppose ‘Work? ; 
On the question of a national 
“right-to-work” law, 74 percent of 


-|the labor relations experts were 


polled in opposition, with more 
representatives of management op- 
posing it than favoring it. 

On extension of anti-trust 
laws to labor unions, 61 percent 
of those polled were in opposi- 
tion, with only management rep- 
resentatives in favor. ~« 

A majority of the labor rela- 
tions experts favored some sort of 
modified control over organizational 
picketing, prohibition of bribery 
of employes by employers to dis- 
courage self-organization, regula- 
tion of union elections, publica- 
tion of union treasury reports and 
regulation of labor consultants. 


Douglas Bill Favored 
Nearly 90 percent favored the 
general provisions of the Douglas 
bill to supervise welfare and pen- 
sion plans including disclosure and 
reporting of all plans. 

Dr. Julius Rezler, associate 
professor of labor relations at 
Loyola, who conducted the six- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


_| Kansas, Oklahoma 
In COPE Contest 


The state AFL-CIO organ- 
izations in Kansas and Okla- 
homa have agreed to a 
friendly contest to see which 
can chalk up the best record 
of voter registration for the 
November elections. 

The two organizations have | 
set up ground rules which 
will base the success of their 
statewide COPE registration 
drives on the percentage of 
members and their families 
who are eligible to vote. The 
contest will wind up on the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


closing dates c* _vgistration. 
for the general election in 
the two states. 
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papiething to Hide? 


Experts oad Rabie 
Favor ‘Moderate’ Bill 


(Continued from Page I) 


ments on the necessity and 
ticality of pending labor legis- 


‘States Rights’ 
Bill Heads for 


Vote in House 


A controversial “states’ rights” 


bill to revamp the present relation-| 


ships between the federal and state 
governments 1eaded toward. a 
show-down vote in the House as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press. 
Ostensibly aimed at limiting the 
effect of Supreme Court opinions 
nullifying state anti-sedition laws, 
the bill provides that the federal 
government cannot exercise exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in any field unless 
Congress expressly provides for 
federal supremacy over state laws. 
Opposed by the AFL-CIO, the 
bill eould have the effect of wip- 
' img out existing legislation in 
the fields of labor, welfare and 
Opponents of the measure were 
preparing counter moves to soften 
the impact of the bill by offering 
a series of amendments, chief of 
which is one which would limit its 
scope to the anti-sedition field. An- 
other amendment would make the 
provisions of the bill applicable 
only to future legislation. 
_ , Would Be Retroactive 
During debate on the measure, 
House liberals pointed out that, in 
its present form, the bill would ap- 
ply retroactively to every law Con- 
gress has put on ‘the books in 150 
years and thus could invalidate a 
majority of the laws now on the 
statute books. 


Health Plan Won 
At Atomic Plant 


Albuquerque, N. M.—A new 
contract containing the first com- 
pany-financed health care program 
won by a union from a Western 
Electric Co. subsidiary has been 
si by the Office Employes and 
the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. 
for 2,700 employes of the Sandia 
Corp.’s big atomic installation here. 

Sandia is a wholly-owned WE 
' subsidiary and operates the atomic 
plant. The two unions have been 
bargaining with it since 1950. 

The program provides that the 
company contribute $2 monthly 
per employe into a fund to safe- 
guard the workers’ health. 


In Congress, meanwhile, there 
was no action on either the 
Kennedy-Ives or the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives measures. The House 
Labor Committee continued its 
study of the welfare plan disclosure 
bill and the labor legislation re- 
mained in the hands of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn pending action by 
the committee on welfare disclos- 
ure. 


NAM, Chamber Still Opposed 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce continued their 
campaigns to kill both measures. 
The employer organizations are op- 
posed to the welfare disclosure bill 
because it would apply to employ- 
er-managed and administered funds 
as well as to jointly operated and 
union-managed funds. They op- 
pose the Kennedy-Ives bill because 
of the reporting procedure for la- 
bor relations expenditures and the 
liberalizing amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Employment 
Outlook Bleak 
Despite Gains 


(Continued from Page 1) 
unemployed workers drawing com- 
pensation totaled 2,727,976 at the 
end of June. 

In Congress indications of 
some measure of tax relief for 
small business firms became ap- 
parent when the House Ways & 
Means Committee approved a 
bill to grant tax aid te small 
firms totaling about $250 million. 

Key element in the five-point 
program is a provision to allow 
smaller firms to reduce taxable in- 
come by deducting a larger per- 
centage of the cost of machinery 
and equipment for depreciation. 


Hauge Submits Resignation 

Meanwhile, a key figure in the 
Administration’s economic high 
command has resigned effective 
sometime this fall. Gabriel Hauge, 
who has worked out important ele- 
ments of the Administration’s po- 
sition on the recession and has been 
a member of the White House staff 
since 1953, is leaving for “personal 
reasons” to become chairman of 
the finance committee of the board 
of directors of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York. 

In his letter of resignation Hauge 
told the President: 

“You have reminded us that only 
sensible economics, not razzle- 
dazzle substitutes, can truly serve 
the end of equity and social jus- 
tice.” 


|Senate Votes Stronger Bill 


On Housing than Ike Wanted 


By Gervase N. Love 


A $2,475,000,000 housing bill which goes far beyond the Eisenhower Aubiilaaiaiatvate proposals 
has been passed by the Senate and goes to the House with AFL-CIO backing, 

Under a series of amendments worked out in conferences which speeded floor action the Senate 
cut $475 million in new funds from its Banking Committee’s recommendations. 

The measure will have AFL-CIO support in the House although it falls short of what organized 


labor _Fegards as the need because®— 


of cuts in amounts authorized, es- 
pecially for public housing and 
urban renewal. 
Public Housing Cut 

Authorization for public housing 
units. was cut from the committee’s 
proposed 35,000 to 17,500. The 
bill also permits a carryover of 52,- 
000 units from previous authoriza- 
tions, which was all the Admin- 


i 
ae 
| 


renewal was 
. In contrast to the $200 million 
asked by the President, the Senate 
approved $400 million for loans for 
construction of college dormitori€s, 
and $125 million for college class- 
rooms, which was half of the com- 
mittee recommendation. The Ad- 
ministration made no request in 
this area. 
Would Aid Colleges 

The bill also would guarantee an- 
other $250 million in private loans 
for college classrooms. It carried 
the committee’s recommendation 
of $150 million for direct, housing 
loans to veterans, for which the 
Administration had made no re- 
quest. On the other hand, it cut 
the full $50 million the committee 
proposed from the FNMA special 
assistance fund for cooperative 
housing. 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
who steered the bill to the floor, 
said the most important public 
housing provisions were those re- 
laxing tight federal controls over 
operation of projects and turning 
them over to local housing author- 
ities. 

These provisos would permit 
local authorities to determine 
rents, ease income requirements 
as a condition of occupancy, 


eliminate the requirement that 
net income be used te reduce the 
federal contribution, and decide 
if umits are to be located in ur- 
ban redevelopment areas. The 
requirement that local budgets 
have prier approval of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration was 
eliminated. 

Several senators paid tribute to 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.), 
Democratic floor leader, and Sen. 
Homer E. Capehart (R-Ind.) for 
working out the compromises that 
enabled the bill to slide through 
the Senate in 80 minutes, thus 
avoiding perhaps several days of 
debate that might have ended with 
the entire public housing section 
killed. 


Unions in Chemicals 


To Explore 


Merger 


Officers of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers and the Intl. 
Chemical Workers will begin an exploration of the possibilities of 
merger at meetings in Cleveland during the week of Aug. 11. 

The two unions have already built up a solid background of co- 


operation since the AFL-CIO merger. 


Prior to that time, the 


OCAW had jurisdiction in the®— 


chemical industry in the former 
CIO and the ICW in the former 
AFL. 

The Cleveland meeting came 
about when OCAW Pres. O. A. 
Knight, wrote ICW Pres. Walter 
Mitchell that “I am more than 
ever convinced of the necessity and 
the wisdom of joining together the 
two. great unions of the AFL-CIO 
most directly involved” in bargain- 
ing in the Chemical industry. 

Mitchell replied that “obviously, 
we were pleased ‘to have your sug- 
gestion that we meet in August to 
discuss the possibilities of merger.” 

“Although there are certain dif- 
ferences in the structures of our 
two unions,” he added, “I believe 
the similarities far exceed these 
differences. From my own obser- 
vations, I would unhesitatingly 
state that both unions are demo- 
cratically operated, are imbued 
with democratic procedures and 
have a high degree of financial re- 
sponsibility. I think the coopera- 
tion of the two unions during the 
past two years should have given 
us a Clearer understanding of each 
other’s problems and of the simi- 
larities or dissimilarities that exist. 

“Under these circumstances, at 
our meeting in August we should 
be able to go beyond the realm of 
mere generalities.” 


Senate Approves NewAgency 
To Regulate Travel by Air 


A bill creating an independent federal aviation agency, with full 
authority to regulate civilian and military air travel, has been passed 


by the Senate. 
The measure, which was sent 
would put the new agency under 


to the House for concurrence, 
civilian control and would weld 


into a single over-all unit the avia-® 


tion functions now distributed 
among the President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Airways 
Modernization Board. 


The AFL-C1O had supported 
the bill in testimony before both 
the House and Senate Commerce 
Committees, declaring that the ,; 
20-year-old CAA law is too 
“feeble” to meet the demands of 
the modern air age. It called 
for a new agency invested with 
broad powers and free of White 
House “supervision or domina- 
tion.” 

Purpose of the new agency is to 
allocate airspace and control its 
use by both civil and military air- 
craft to prevent further mid-air 
collisions. One of its first tasks 


would be the speedy development 


of adequate systems and the in- 
stallation of electronic devices to 
regulate the flow of air traffic. 


Security Risk Bill 
Voted by House 


A bill to let the heads of gov- 

ernment departments suspend or 
dismiss any federal employe, in- 
cluding those in “non-sensitive” 
posts, on security risk grounds was 
approved by the House by a vote 
of 295 to 46. 
' The measure, far broader than 
an earlier bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, now goes to conference for ad- 
justment of differences. 

The intent of the House measure 


is to overturn a 1956 decision by 


the Supreme Court that the pur- 
pose of security legislation was to 
allow suspensions and dismissals 
only of those federal workers, unde: 
loyalty suspicion who worked ir 
“sensitive” posts. 


URW Settles 
With ‘Big Four’ 
Rubber Firms 


New York—The Rubber Work- 
ers completed this year’s round of 
negotiations with the industry's 
“Big Four” by reaching agreement 
with U.S. Rubber Co. on a wage 
increase of 8 cents an hour. 

The settlement followed the pat- 
tern set in previous bargaining 
with the B. F. Goodrich, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. It imcluded 
agreement to postpone negotiations 
on the pension and insurance pro- 
gram—covered by a separate con- 
tract—until the full economic con- 
tract is open in April 1959. 


Covers 22,000 Workers 


U.S. Rubber has about 22,000 
employes who work in 19 plants 
in 17 cities. 

In another settlement reached 
in Detroit, the URW agreed to a 
new three-year contract with 
_General Motors on behalf of the 
firm’s 3,000 employes at its In- 
land Manufacturing Div., Day- 

ton, oO. 

It includes a new “income se 


curity plan” which replaces the, 


supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit plan instituted in 1955. Under 
the new arrangement, the company 
will contribute 5 cents an hour into 
a personal account for each em- 
ploye. The employe may draw 
from the fund in case of layoff, 
or may take it with him if he leaves 
for any reason. 

The agreement also provides for 
wage increases of 6 cents an hour 
or 2.5 percent, whichever is greater, 
effective May 29 this year and next, 
and continuation of the cost-of- 
living adjustment proviso, which 
yielded an additional 2 cents an 
hour effective June 2. 


N. Y.-N. J. Butchers © 
Elect New Officers 


New York—The New York- 
New Jersey Butchers District 
Council of the Meat Cutters has 
elected new top Officers to re 
place those who resigned under 
fire from the international union 
and the McClellan Committee. 

Joseph Cohn, secretary-manager 
of Local 400 in the Bronx, was 
named council president and Rich- 
ard Skalet, financial secretary and 
treasurer of Local 174, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. They will fill 
he unexpired terms of Max Block 


and Harold Lippel, who resigned. 
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Foes of Jobless Pay — 
Lose D. C. Court Fight 


Management forces lost the first round in their battle to block 
payment of extended unemployment compensation benefits when 
their suit for an injunction against District of Columbia participa- 
tion in the program was thrown out of court. 

Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoff dismissed a suit brought by the 


Washington Board of Trade and®- 


four employers on the ground that 
the Supreme Court had ruled that 
a taxpayer cannot sue merely to 
stop government spending. 

The District of Columbia suit 
had been regarded as a trial bal- 
loon by employer groups seek- 
ing to halt temporary extension 
of the jobless pay period in six 
states — Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island—where 
the governors had signed up for 
federal advances without specific 
authority of their legislatures. 

The benefit program, signed 
into law by Pres. Eisenhower June 
4, makes available federal funds 
to extend the unemployment bene- 
fit period by 50 percent providing 


Wollice Protection 
Extended to Jobless 


New York—Continuation 
of employer-financed health 
and welfare protection for 
six months after layoffs has 
been assured 20,000 ware- 
house and wholesale workers 
who belong to Dist. 65, Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union. 

The decision to maintain 
protection at a time when it 
might be most needed was 
taken as laid-off members of 
the union reached the 1,000 
mark. It was made by the 
six union representatives and 
the six employer spokesmen 
on the board of trustees of 
the Dist. 65 Security Plan. 

A $50,000 appropriation 

the board assures fur- 
loughed workers that their 
right to medical care, hospi- 
talization, and death and 
burial benefits will continue 
until the end of the year. The 
trustees will meet again in 
December to determine the 
need for continuation of the 
program. 


the states agree to take part. The 
advances must be repaid by 1963, 
either from state surpluses or 
through an added tax on employers. 


Higher Payroll Taxes 
The business groups maintained 
that the governors and the District 


_ of Columbia commissioners had 


exceeded their authority in agree- 
ing to accept the federal money 
and commit employers to higher 
payroll taxes without advance leg- 
islative approval. 


In dismissing the Washington 
suit, Judge Holtzoff ruled that 
the employers and the Board of 
Trade must wait until they have 
paid the increased compensation 
taxes, at which time they could 


‘|proposed dropping the annual im- 


test the validity of the law by 
suing for a refund. 

State participation in the federal 
program neared its predicted peak 
as Nevada became the 15th state 
to sign up for the advances to 
finance the added jobless aid. Five 
other states have extended the com- 
pensation period with their own 
surpluses, and favorable action is 


Montana. - 

The Dept. of Labgg disclosed 
it has thus far allocated $55 mil- 
lion to the states to finance pay- 
ment of the additional benefits. 
This represented only 8.3 percent 
of the $665.7 million appropri- 
ated by Congress to underwrite the 
advances. ; 


SUB Payments Mount 

With unemployment continuing 
at a high level, it was reported 
that supplementary unemployment 
benefit programs were paying out 
over $10 million monthly to help 
ease the plight of jobless Steel- 
workers and Auto Workers. 

The nation’s 18 leading steel 
producers distributed $28.4 mil- 
lion in SUB benefits between 
September and May. An addi- 
tional $10 million is being held 
in escrow for jobless Steel- 
workers in Ohio and Indiana, 
pending the outcome of suits to 
determine the legality of paying 
simultaneous public and private 
benefits. 

In_the automobile industry, the 
UAW repored that a total of $27.3 
million had been paid out in bene- 
fits from June 1956 to May of this 
year. This figure does not include 
funds frozen by the law suits in 
Ohio and Indiana. 


End of Escalators 
Asked by Harvester 


Chicago—Intl. Harvester Co. has 


provement factor and cost-of-liv- 
ing escalator clause from the new 
contract being negotiated with the 
Auto Workers. 


The counter - proposal to the 
UAW’s demands for liberalized 
supplementary unemployment ben- 
efits, a higher improvement factor, 
pension increases and profit-shar- 
ing was handed to inion negotia- 
tors as contract talks resumed after 
a five-week recess. 

The company suggested that the 
present three-year agreement for 
its 36,500 employes, which ex- 
pires Aug. 1, be replaced by a 
two-year pact which would have 
frozen into it the 24-cent hourly 
cost-of-living increases accrued 
since 1955. The company also of- 
fered a general wage hike of 2.5 
percent or 6 cents an hour, which- 


ever is greater. 


gan State University under a 
Foundation. 
The 


Study Asks Workers’ Fate 
After Jobless Pay Is Gone 


East Lansing, Mich.—A study of workers who have 
exhausted unemployment compensation benefits will be under- 
taken by the Labor and Industrial Relations Center at Michi- 


project, which covers the Lansing labor market area, 
is due for completion next year, according to Dr. Charles C. 

ill the center’s director. 4g 

The center will study the characteristics of workers exhaust- 
ing benefits, their work history, the time it takes them to get 
another job, how their new job compares with their previous 
employment and how they live after benefits are exhausted. 

The program will also attempt to assess the effects of the 
temporary unemployment compensation extension act passed 
by Congress and adopted recently by the Michigan Legislature. 


$10,200 grant from the Ford 


still anticipated in Louisiana and | % 


F. Borg. 


THE CHILDREN OF FOUR MEMBERS of Local 32B, Building Service Employes, New York, 
have been awarded full college tuition scholarships, worth $4,800 each, by the union. Shown with 
New York’s Gov. Averell Harriman (D), principal speaker at 32B’s eighth annual scholarship 
awards affair, are (left to right) Kenneth W. McAloon, Mary M. Lowery, Mary A. Gavin a” Mary 


Boilermakers 
Win Pay Hike 
For 25,000 


Substantial wage gains for more 
than 25,000 members of the Boil- 
ermakers & Blacksmiths have been 
chalked up in two major contract 
renewals. 


Under a settlement with con- 
struction contractors in the 11- 
state Missouri River basin section, 
the union won increases of 15 
cents an hour for some 20,000 
members and a 2.5 cents an hour 
raise in the employer contribution 
to the health and welfare fund. 
Travel pay and subsistence provi- 
sions also were improved. 


The agreement boosted hourly 
rates for journeymen to $3.75 
in Eastern Missouri and to $3.60 
in the rest of the area. 


Total increases of 40 cents an 
hour, divided into 10-cent install- 
ments Over two years, were agreed 
to in a settlement reached in To- 
ronto with the Canadian Boiler 
Society. 
Win Saginaw Election 

The agreement applies to con- 
struction work done by both Cana- 
dian employers and by American 
firms covered by the contract who 
do work in Canada. It affects 
about 5,000 workers at present, but 
the number is expected to increase. 

In Saginaw, Mich., the brother- 
hood won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election for nearly 600 
workers at the plant of the Baker 
Perkins Co., makers of dairy equip- 
ment. A federal labor union and 
the Steelworkers also were on the 
ballot. 


Skippers Open 
Convention in 
San Francisco 


San Francisco—Fifty delegates, 
representing the skippers and mates 
who sail the nation’s merchant 
fleet, settled down here for a 
study of their union’s problems. 


It was the 53rd convention of the 
Intl. Organization, of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots and its opening 
session saw the introduction of 
nearly $50 resolutions, running the 
gamut of union problems. 


Capt. R. D. Lurvey, president 
of the MM&P, said a major portion 
of the convention’s work would be 
concerned with proposed changes 
in the union’s constitution and by- 
laws which made up a large part 
of the resolutions brought in by 
the delegates. He expects, however, 
a number of questions involving 
broad union policies to be aired 


before the sessions. 


Deadline May Be Set 
In Stalled Auto Talks 


Detroit—With auto industry bargaining still showing no progress, 
the UAW soon may set a deadline. 

UAW Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock, director of its General Mo- 
tors Dept., said after an uneventful bargaining session which marked 
resumption of the UAW’s negotiations with GM after a two-week 


holiday recess: 

“Unless there are develop- 
ments at the bargaining table, we 
are going to set a deadline. 

“Sf the auto industry has made 
a decision that it will force a 
strike instead of bargaining, that 
decision will be met by the UAW. 

“The fact that the industry is 
bringing out its new models ear- 
lier this year obviously will af- 
fect the union’s decision.” 

Both Ken Bannon, director of 
the UAW’s Ford Dept., and Doug 
Fraser,’ representing UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther in the Chrysler 
negotiations, reported the same lack 
of progress as at General Motors. 
Both Ford and Chrysler resumed 
negotiations after a recess that be- 
gan before the July 4th holiday. 


Woodcock, who heads the un- 
ion’s bargaining team in the talks 
with GM, said rank-and-file confer- 
ences of the UAW’s GM, Ford and 
Chrysler departments will be held 
before a deadline is set. 
The wunion’s negotiations with 
General Motors started Mar. 25. 
The corporation cancelled the con- 
tract, effective May 29. Since then, 
UAW members have been working 
without an agreement. GM’s only 
proposal has been for extension of 
the old contract another two years. 
Strengthening the hand of 
union negotiators in case of a 
showdown with the Big Three, 
rank and file members were con- 
tinuing to roll up heavy margins 
in favor of a walkout as strike 
voting continued across the coun- 
try. 

With balloting completed in 180 
out of 220 units in Big Three 
plants, a total of 182,549 votes had 
been cast in favor of a strike if 


Auto Price Tag 
Bill Becomes Law 


A bill requiring factory 
price-tagging of all new cars 
has been signed into taw by 
Pres. Eisenhower. 

The measure provides la- 
| beling of new models with 
the factory suggested retail 
delivered price plus the rec- 
ommended delivered price of 
each optional accessory at- 
tached. 

The new law, which con- 
tains fines of $1,000 for vio- 
lations, was opposed by the 
Justice Dept. and used car 
dealers, but endorsed by the | 
major auto makers and new 


necessary, against only 12,393 “no” 
votes. Strike votes are being taken 
all this week by the 17 UAW units 
at Ford’s sprawling River Rouge 
plant, where 45,000 union mem- 
bers are eligible to cast ballots. 


UAW Wins 
Union Shop 


At Martin 


Baltimore—The Auto Workers 
won a new three-year contract with 
the Martin Co. highlighted by wage 
increases and a full union shop. 
John Alden, president of Local 
738, and UAW Reg. Dir. E. T. 
Michael said the new pact con- 
tained wage boosts ranging from 
4 to 13 cents hourly, effective 
July 7; a 2-cent cost-of-living 
boost; an additional 3 percent wage 
increase in 1959, and a wage re- 
opening clause for 1960. 

A 15-cent-an-hour cost-of- 
living increase gained under the 
old contract has been factored 
into the new agreement. The 
pact also provides the UAW 
members with improved vaca- 
tion and sick leave plans and in- 
creased insurance benefits. 


The full union shop section will 
require that all of the estimated 
11,000 -production, maintenance 
and cafeterial. workers at Martin 
join the UAW within 30 days. 
All but 1,000 of them are now or- 
ganized. 


Special ORIT Unit ° 
To Meet July 24 


The special subcommittee of the 
Inter-American Regional Workers 
Organization (ORIT) will hold a 
regularly scheduled meeting in 
Mexico City beginning July 24. 

The subcommittee will designate 
a city for the next convention, re- 


work, and consider the status of 
trade unions in the western hem- 
isphere. North American members 
are AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler and Intl. Rep. Paul 
Reed of the Mine Workers, with 
Pres. Claud Jodoin of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress and AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. O. A. Knight sub- 
stitute members. 

AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. 
Serafino Romualdi will attend in 
his role as assistant secretary of 


car dealers. 


ORIT. 


view organizing and educational 
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A Necessary Move = 
HE ADMINISTRATION'S DECISION to send American troops sida IL 
into Lebanon at the request of Lebanese Pres. Camille Chamoun eee 

was a necessary move to preserve peace and freedom in the Middle (Th 
East and to uphold the principles of the United Nations. _ M broad 
For two months the independent state of Lebanon has been torn| , ~~ —_—— oem 
by armed rebellion undoubtedly ‘stimulated by inflammatory radio ee a UNEMPLOY MENT ~~ t rida 
broadcasts from Cairo, Damascus and Moscow. Supplies and} ,-~ “iy OY NI 
personnel have been infiltrated into Lebanon from outside the coun- Py O 1 
try. Lebanon’s independence has been threatened by the forcible 4 workit 
overthrow of the government of nearby Iraq. a 

The Administration, however, should stand ready after the cessa- iLO, 


tion of the revolt, to provide the necessary assistance for economic 
rehabilitation in Lebanon. At the same time, long needed programs 
for planned economic progress throughout the Middle East must be 
hastened in order to raise living standards throughout the region. 

_ The Congress, currently considering funds for the mutual secur- 
ity program, can dramatically demonstrate our concern with the 
Middle East situation by sharply stepping up aid for Lebanon 
and other countries in the area. 

A substantial economic aid program coupled with America’s 

determination to preserve the peace in the Middle East can halt the 
aggressive and demagogic policies of would-be dictators operating 


SPE SOP IO 


Aa, 


in the area with the benign approval of the Soviet Union. ee 
Appeasement of dictators, whether they be in Moscow or Cairo, ecutic 
can only weaken the unity of the free world and lead to a sapping gestu 
of democratic strength. - 
Those Who Know Best as 

feng PARAPHRASE AN OLD advertising slogan, the men who fror 
know labor relations best are strongly opposed to legislation 7 
that will cripple or destroy legitimate trade union activity under the 
the guise of eliminating abuses. Va 
The poll of members of the Industrial Relations Research — 


Association by Loyola University’s Institute of Social and Indus- 
trial Relations reveals opposition to the extreme measures advo- ; 
cated by anti-labor forces. ‘No Pretense of Neutrality’ 


The labor relations experts who deal with the problems on a 


realistic basis, are opposed to a national “right-to-work” law, or "VW ork’ 7 Law Deceptions 


placing unions under the anti-trust laws. 


Va 
They favor, as has labor for over five years, full disclosure of 2 . thr 
be oreo of a water nee neo be we! BOE 1n New Pamphlet 

Kennedy-Ives bill. And they generally support the approach to it 

labor legislation contained in the Kennedy-Ives bill. N AUTHORITY on labor-management rela- widespread following among readers of the Catholic talk 
tions has come out full-force for the union press. . 

i i * . “ > . ; witk 

We con anly hope Gat oe wana of Gis gall wih be = shop in a pamphlet entitled “What's Wrong with Dozens of his pamphlets are considered standard y 
available to the “know nothings” and the demagogues who in | ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws. works in the field of labor relations. And his latest . 

devising “reform” legislation deal in terms of destruction of the Father William J. Smith, S.J., director of St. book, “The Pope Talks About Labor Relations,” is * 


‘trade union movement rather than the improvement of responsi- 


ble labor-management relations. . 
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Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations at Jersey 
City, N. J., says in the 24-page pamphlet pub- 
lished by the National Council for Industrial Peace: 

“This booklet makes no pretense of being neutral. 

“Sharing the publicly-expressed sentiments of a 
dozen or more American bishops of the Catholic 
Church, the author places himself on record as 
definitely opposed to such laws both in principle 
and in practice.” 


Father Smith denounces as “completely con- 
trary to the basic concept of a social philosophy” 
the current attempts in many states to outlaw 
the union shop with what he terms “misleading” 
and “misnamed ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 

“Stripped of its deceptive wording and deprived 
of the prejudicial catch-words used to defend it, 
the so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws should lose its 
power of appeal to the normally intelligent, ob- 
jective observer,” Father Smith says. 


He deplores as anachronistic the plea for selfish 
individualism in collective bargaining and, “as a 
norm for large-scale industrial relations, it is im- 
possible in practice and indefensible in principle.” 

“To subscribe to a social philosophy is not a 
rejection of the profit motive, a suppression of per- 
sonal initiative or an attack upon the principle of 
ethical free competition,” he explains. 

“It is simply a recognition of the fact that the 
individual person, as an individual, is no longer 
able to protect his rights and exercise his duties 
alone.” . ; 


Distorts Individual Dignity 

Father Smith goes on to declare that “right-to- 
work” legislation “distorts the dignity of the indi- 
vidual person to such a degree that the end result 
of its universal application could be nothing short 
of anarchy.” + 

A writer and lecturer on industrial problems and 
social morals, Father Smith is also celebrated for 
his devotional booklet, “Novena to Our Lady of 
Fatima,” which has run to well over 1 million 
copies. 

His study club techniques described in “What 
Is Your Social I. Q.,” his book, “Spotlight on 
Labor Unions,” and his weekly syndicated column, 
“Spotlight on Social Reform,” have won him a 


currently achieving an impressive distribution. 


Like so many other clergymen of all faiths who 
have closely studied modern labor-management 
problems, Father Smith is.emphatic in discount- 
ing “right-to-work” legislation as a cure-all for 
labor abuses. 


“There may be need not merely of a federal law, 
but of more than one, to cope with corrupt practices 
both of some union organizations and of some cor- 
porations,” he asserts. 

“A so-called ‘right-to-work’ law, however, is not 
one of these.” 


Cites Real Aim 


He sees abolishment of the union shop as the 
ultimate aim of “right-to-work,” and quotes the 
Protestant theologian, the Rev. Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, as saying: 

“The implausibility of the so-called ‘right-to- 
work’ laws is so obvious that one must come to the 
conclusion that their proponents are either stupid 
or dishonest in their pretensions.” 

Copies of the pamphlet are available from the 
National Council for Industrial Peace, 1426 G 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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It's Your Washington: 


I 


Morgan Says: | 


ILO Conference Is Productive 


(This column is excerpted from the nighily 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- — 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


NE OF THE FIRST outfits to see the connec- ‘ 
tion between better living sta&dards, better 


working conditions and world stability recently 
wound up its 42nd conference in Geneva. This was 
the Intl. Labor Organization, better known as the 
ILO, the oldest specialized agency of the United 
Nations — in fact, it pre- 
dates the founding of the 
UN by more than a gen- 
eration. 

The ILO, of course, is 


a body on which worker, 
employer and government 
groups from more than 
70 countries are equally 
represented. 
; This Geneva conference 
M made headlines when it 
— kicked out the entire Hun- 
garian delegation, an unprecedented action, gal- 
vanized, in part, as a protest against the Nagy ex- 
ecution. But it accomplished more than symbolic 
gestures, including a convention calling on member 
states to end discrimination in employment. 


The ILO also decided to press a “freedom of 
association” survey in member countries to deter- 
mine how free unions and employer groups are 
from government domination. 

This will put in somewhat clearer perspective 
the puppet role of unions in Communist countries 


Vandercook Says: 


Cost-of-Living Brings Woes 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) ; 


HE “COST OF LIVING,” like a lot of other 

things, is something we all of us now and then 
talk about, worry about, and complain about, often 
without knowing exactly what we mean. 


We all make certain unavoidable demands upon 
life. 


We all must have roofs over our heads. We 
must wear clothes, we 
must get to and from our 
jobs.. We now and then 
have to go to’a doctor 
or dentist, and finally— 
squirm and mutter how we 
will—every mother’s son 
and daughter of us is go- 
ing to pay taxes. 


On that premise, some 
instructive figures have 
been worked out for the 
present cost of “a mod- 
est but adequate” stand- 
ard of living for a working man, his wife and 
two dependent children residing in an American 
city. The minimum sum a breadwinner in those 
circumstances must provide —right now —for 
“modest but adequate survival,” it turns out, is 
$4,656 a year. Expressed differently, that means 
that a “modest but adequate” income for an Ameri- 


As We See It: 


Better Trade, Aid Bills Asked 


¥L-CIO REPRESENTATIVES urged Senate ap- 
proval of a five-year extension of the reciprocal 
trade bill and restoration of the $800 million cut 
made in the mutual security measure, on “As We 
See It,” AFL-CIO public service program, heard on 
the American Broadcasting Co. network. 

“The United States should strengthen not 
weaken its trade and aid programs to success- 
fully combat the drive’ of the Kremlin in poth 
these fields,” said Andrew J. Biemiller, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation. “The Soviet 
is pushing both trade and aid. This is no time 
for us to cut back on either.” v 

Biemiller and Hyman Bookbinder, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative representative, declared that cuts in either 
program would add to the nation’s already record 
number of jobless. They estimated that the jobs 
of more than 5 million persons are dependent on 
the two programs. 

The House cut in the mutual security program 


- Ives labor reform bill. 


not a trade union, it is © 


- pose effectively with the outcries of the too heavily 


but is also expected to show up the similarly fet- 
tered positions of organized labor in such countries 
as Cuba and the Dominican Republic. . 


Not the least heartening development of the latest 
ILO conference was the emergence of leadership in 
the American delegation. Union officials have had 
their bitter differences with Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell; their freshest quarrel still throbs—over his 
unexpected though reportedly pressurized switch to 
an extreme position against the liberal Kennedy- 


But Mitchell is given warm credit for recos- 
nizing the value of promoting improvements in 
economic welfare through the ILO. Almost single- 
handed, it appears, he converted the Eisenhower _ 
Administration to a more active part in the organ- 
ization. Previously it had been squeamish even 
about denouncing such a practice as forced labor 
in the ILO for fear of stirring embers of the 
congressional controversy over the Bricker amend- 

ent to curb agreement-making powers of the 

resident. 


Mitchell went to Geneva as an active delegate, the 
first secretary of labor to do so since Madam Per- 
kins. His presence, others reported, lent “great 
prestige” to the U.S. delegation. 


The worker delegate from India emphasized the 
importance of the ILO’s work in the problems of 
underdeveloped countries but warned its success will 
be judged by what it can do to close the gap in 
social standards between industrialized,countries and 
those struggling, like India, to establish themselves. 


They are less apt to be disappointed if this official 
US. interest in the International Labor Organization 
is a sustained and not a transitory thing. 


can urban worker who is supporting a small family, 
must not fall below $90 a week. 


On the basis of a 40-hour workweek, that works 
out to a wage of $2.25 an hour. Provided, that is, 
that that head-of-a-family is employed 52 weeks a 
year. If he is laid off ever, he is in trouble. 

That budget—a study of the figures shows at once 
— involves no riotous living. Taking $4,500 as a 
“necessary annual income,” the statisticians reckon 
that “housing” will cost just over $1,000 a year. 
Food for that average family of four will be bought 
—somehow—for less than $30 a week. Doctors and 
dentists bills will not exceed $270 a year. That 
family—as a matter of necessity—is expected to own 
and support a car ... but it is an old model. It 
was bought second, or third hand. And, if that 
family is to stay within its budget, that car may 
not be replaced more often than every four years. 
And then, by another low-priced bargain. 

Father comes off badly. Modest, indeed, ac- 
cording to the cost of living experts, are father’s 
prerequisites. “Adequate” many a wage-earner 
might think that they were not. That $90-a-week 
worker’s family “in a nation, by the way, where the 
federally established minimum wage is $40 a 
week,” can afford just one $60 suit every three 
years; a new hat every four years, and one annual 
inexpensive necktie. 


Such startling down-to-earth figures as that dis- 


upholstered rightwing conservatives who will still 
proclaim at the drop of a cigar ash that “the trouble 
with this country is that wages are too high.” 


was most serious, said Biemiller. He asserted that 
the reduction of almost a billion dollars in the ap- 
propriation may affect the fate of uncommitted 
nations. 

“Through our aid programs, we are trying to 
build up the economies of our allies and of the 
so-called ‘uncommitted’ nations of the world, the 
nations in Asia and Africa who may not be com- 
pletely on the side of the U.S. at the moment 
but who must not become allies of the Soviets,” 
said Bookbinder. “As they build up their eco- 
nomic systems and provide the necessities of life 
to their people, they will be less subject to: the 
‘pressures and the propaganda of the Commu- 
nists.” ; 

Biemiller dismissed as misleading the proposal that 


it would be better to use the appropriated money to 
aid ‘American jobless. 


Eisenhower NLRB 
Called Anti-Labor 


‘(Willard Shelton is on vacation) 


A POWERFUL INDICTMENT of the “pro-management” at- 
titude of the Eisenhower-appointed National Labor Relations 
Board in general and of its senior member, Philip R. Rodgers in 
particular, has just been written by labor lawyer Joseph E. Finley. 
and published by the Public Affairs Institute. 

In a foreword to its pamphlet, the institute, a non-profit, non- 
partisan research organization, said that it had become convinced 
“that a critical analysis was in order” to see why the decisions of 
the present NLRB “were so sharply different from those which . 
had been made by previous boards and upon which an impor-. 
tant body of administrative procedures had been developed to 
guide both management and labor in their daily relationships.” 

In his study Finley analyzed a number of rulings of the present 
board which have completely upset previous NLRB rulings. He 
declared that in critical decisions involving deep-seated. clashes 
between management and labor, the present NLRB had reversed 
“case after case decided by its predecessor members favorable to 
unions” and had not reversed “a single aigathennt case to et ea 
management of past gains.” 

Finley charged that by its decisions, the NLRB has hit organized 
labor in a number of areas. 

e@ It has curtailed union organization through decisions greatly 
widening the “free speech” rights of employers to the point that 
threats can now be disguised under various legal hairsplitting terms 
such as “predictions,” “opinions” and “permissible propaganda.” 
@ It has revived the labor injunction through unusually. strict 
interpretations of the law resulting in a new kind of 1958 strike- 
breaking. Finley charged that the present NLRB has taken the . 
position that “it is the employer interests which must be protected — 
from the striking and picketing union, not the interests of the em- 
ployes in their supposed right to collective bargaining. r 
e@ It has made “inexcusable rulings” against unions to the point 
where the courts have protested. Cases cited include the Banta 
Towing Co. case where the Court of Appeals called “mild de- 
fensive measures” acts which the NLRB had called “coercive;” 
the BVD case where the Court of Appeals said that an NLRB con- 
clusion had “no rational” basis, and the Dirty Linen case where 
another Court of Appeals flayed a board action as “unjust.” 

e It has suppressed union activities over broad areas through 
rigid interpretation of what constitutes a secondary boycott, the © 
overriding of seniority rules, the breaking down of union security, 
the curtailing of collective bargaining rights and the weakening of 
protection against discriminatory discharge., 

Analyzing the individual record of Philip R. Rodgers, Finley 
charged that of 164 significant cases involving basic controversial — 
issues during the three years 1955-57, Rodgers had voted for 
management 160 times and for labor only four. 

“Decisive changes in the National Labor Relations Board 
practices are necessary if the national policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the statute is to be carried out,” Finley concludes. 

“For example, many union organizers today, convinced that 
resort to the board is a hazardous prospect, are formulating plans 
to return to the old pre-Wagner Act formula of calling a strike 
to obtain union recognition. ... ; 

“The NLRB today appears to have forgotten that the law is 
still framed primarily to protect employe interests. While some | 
employer-dominated persons might want to argue that management - 
rights deserve primary concern, the fact is that the law is not writ- - 
ten in that manner, and that Congress has not changed the basic | 
concepts which it wrote into Section 7 of the Act of 1935 and cons | 
tinued without serious change in 1947.” (PAI). 


Soviets Ignore Professed 
‘Rights’ of Minorities 


The lip service the Soviet Union gives to the “rights” of its 
minority groups bears no resemblance to the “practical appli- 
cation of Soviet nationality policy,” according toa study pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress for the Senate Jaternal 
Security subcommittee. 

“In going from precept to practice, the Soviets have. al- 
lowed little or no room for genuine expression of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the various declarations of rights and in 
constitutions,” the study asserts. 

“That Soviet nationality policy has een harsh and often 

. inhuman is shown by the history of over four decades of ruth- 
less suppression of the non-Russian minorities... . Genocide, 
massive discrimination and abuse of power have been and 
continue to be the chief instruments of the Soviet government 
in carrying out its nationality policy.” — 
_ The study points out that Russia is really a “multi-nation- 
al” state with ethnic groups variously estimated from 177 to_ 
more than 200,-and that only a bare 50 percent of its esti- 
mated 200 million population are “Great” Russians. It de- 
scribes acts of genocide, discrimination and abuse of power 
by the Communist ruling clique against nationalist groups 
from the 1920s. 

Once the transitory compromises that gave. a semblance 
of life to the principle of self-determination at that time were 
cast out, the study says, “the trend of Soviet nationality policy 
did not deviate from the general restrictive line that ‘bour- 
geois nationalism,’ or genuine self-determination of — 
was a foreign, anti-Soviet doctrine.” ; 


“Both programs are necessary,” he said. 
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at fe Bs 


ABSORBED IN DOCUMENTS at the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions session in Brussels 
is AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, at right on the far side of the table in the foreground. Beyond 
him is the Canadian delegation (left to right): Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Congress, 
Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDonald and Intl. Affairs Dir. Kalmen Kaplansky. 


ICFTU to Set Up New College | 


In Uganda to Aid African Labor 


Brussels—The burgeoning trade union movement in Africa is to have an African Labor College, 
to be financed by the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


The action was taken by the ICFTU Intl. Solidarity Fund which met here concurrently with the 


ICFTU Executive Board. 


Purposes of the African Labor College, which wiil be located in Kampala, Uganda, a British ter- 


ritory in East Africa, will be: 

1—Training of active trade un- 
ion organizers and officials to serve 
both national centers and trade un- 
ions in various fields of employ- 
ment. si 

2—Training of trade union 
teachers who will be able to un- 
dertake rank-and-file training pro- 
grams in other African countries. 

3—Stimulation of local training 
programs in particular areas or in 
particular industries in coopera- 
tion with the international trade 
secretariats. 

The plan for the college had the 
support of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, a member of the Solidar- 
ity Fund Committee, and followed 
recommendations made at the first 
African Regional Conference of 


IUD Backs Bill 
To House Migrants 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has asked Congress to enact 
legislation “to establish a sound 
program of housing for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of the nation’s 
migratory workers and their fam- 
ilies.” 

In a statement filed with the 
House Housing subcommittee, 
IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse urged 
that the bill by Rep. Pauli G. 
Rogers (D-Fla.), which would per- 
mit federal loans to associations of 
farmers to encourage improved mi- 
grant worker housing, be improved 
by: 

@ Permiting loans to individual 
farmers, state and local public 
agencies, 
religious and other civic bodies, 
as well as associations of farmers. 

@ Providing for the establish- 
ment of minimum standards, to be 
fixed by the secretary of agricul- 
ture, for all housing constructed, 
acquired, improved, repaired or re- 
placed under such loans. 

e@ Requiring that all housing 
built under the program shall be 
readily convertible into housing 
for families as distinguished from 
single workers. 

@ Establishing low interest rates 
— “lower than 4 percent” — on 
loans for such migrant housing. 


non-profit cooperatives, | P’ 


| the- ICFTU in Ghana Jan. 1957 
and at the AFL-CIO convention in 
Atlantic City Dec. 1957.. The 
ICFTU already has a going con- 
cern in Asia—the Asian Labor 
College in Calcutta. 


Although it is hoped to have 
the African school in operation be- 
fore the end of the year, it may 
be, due to technical problems, that 
the school will start functioning 
early in 1959, with an enrollment 
of 35 Africans to represent a 
cross-section of ICFTU affiliates in 
13 African countries. 


Reason for the selection of 
Kampala as the sife of the 
ICFTU college is that the city 
is also the site of Makerere Uni- 
versity, one of the two inter- 
racial institutions of its kind in 
this part of Africa. The other 
such institution is in Kenya. 

Length of the courses, to be res- 

idential in character, will be of 
four to five months’ duration mak- 
ing if possible to give trade union 
instruction to 70 students a year 
at the outset. The teaching staff 
will be international in character 
and will include African instruc- 
tors. In time, said an ICFTU re- 
port, “it is desirable that Africans 
be trained to take over full re- 
sponsibility.” 
Covers Five Fields 


The courses will comprehend 
five major instructional areas — 
building a trade union movement, 
techniques of communication, col- 
lective bargaining and related eco- 
nomic problems, labor laws and 
legislation, economic and social 
roblems, 

One of the immediate problems 
before the college is the language 
barrier. Although English is widely 
known, there will. be many potential 
students who. can speak only Swa- 
hili, the most commonly used Afri- 


Patrick J. Hickey 
Dies at Age of 91 


Aurora, Iil.—Patrick J. Hickey, 
91, business agent of the Aurora 
Building Trades Council ‘who had 
been an organizer for the former 
AFL under its founding president, 
Samuel Gompers, died here after 
a short illness. 


can tongue, Arabic or European 
languages, most commonly French 
and Italian. 

Initially, the geographical scope 
of the college will be limited to 
trade union organizations where 
English is the main language. Later 
it is hoped to establish a residen- 
tial center for French and Arab- 
speaking African trade unionists. 


Foreign Aid, 
Trade Bills 


Face Battle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The House had passed the bill, 
317 to 98, a month earlier in sub- 
stantially the form the Administra- 
tion asked. 

Both Democratic Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (Tex.) and Chairman 
Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) of the Fi- 
nance Committee have pledged to 
support the five-year extension, 
which had the strong backing of 
the AFL-CIO. 


Fight to Restore Cuts 

The battle to strengthen the Mu- 
tual Security bill was being car- 
ried on before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, with Admin- 
istration spokesmen urgently plead- 
ing for restoration of at least part 
of the cuts, totalling 22 percent of 
the orginai request, made by the 
House. 

Congress authorized $3,675,592, 
500, but the House slashed the 
amount by $597,500,000 in the ap- 
propriations bill it sent to the Sen- 
ate. 


Lundquist Heads 
Wage-Hour Division 


Clarence T. Lundquist was sworn 
in as administrator of the Labor 
Dept’s Wage-Hour & Public Con- 
tracts Div. by Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell following his confirma- 
tion for the Senate. 

A native of Chicago, Lundquist 
is a veteran of many years of serv- 
ice in the Labor and Defense Depts. 
Prior to his latest appointment, he 
had been deputy administrator of 
the division, 


N but ‘sve a detrimental effect 4on 


E|tion has been enacted 

where civil rights and civil liberties 
f|are systematically violated,” 
f| resolution added that they “are not 


|NAACP Convention 
|\Mits ‘Right-to-Work’ 


:] Cleveland—Reaffirming its support of democratic trade union. 
‘| ism and collective bargaining, the 
vancement of Colored People declared itself “unalterably opposed” 
to so-called “right-to-work” laws at its 49th annual convention here, 
eee seas ee, eee, Sree Oe Speed late See 


National Associafion for the Ad. 


the rights of colored wage earners 
and the economic well-being of the 
entire Negro community,” a reso- 
lution approved by the nearly 1,000 
delegates declared. 

Pointing out that “work” legisla- 
“in states 


the 


fair. employment practice laws and 
are supported by the opponents of 
genuine FEP laws.” 

“We call wpon all members, 
branches and state conferences 
to cooperate with democratic 
trade union groups in vigorous 
efforts to prevent the passage of 
‘right-to-work’ legislation and to 
secure the repeal of such legisla- 
tion where it exists,” the resolu- 
tion concluded. 


In a separate resolve on discrim- 
ination in trade unions, the con- 
vention said that “national AFL- 
CIO declarations against racial dis- 
crimination in trade unions and 
the continued support by the 
merged labor movement for civil 
rights measures are welcomed by 
the entire Negro community.” 

It charged, however, that basic 
policy decisions of the AFL-CIO 
regarding racial practices are be- 
ing ignored and violated by some 
affiliates. It called upon the AFL- 
CIO “to pursue more vigorously” 
violations of civil rights policy. 

Hits Administration Inaction 

Criticizing the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for inaction in enforc- 
ing federal anti-segregation laws in 
several fields, the convention called 
on the President and Congress “to 
cease leaving sole responsibility for 
implementation of desegregation to 
the courts.” 


“A clear statement by the Presi- 
dent that he will not countenance 
defiance of federal court orders will 
lessen tension in the South,” a reso- 
lution said. “Legislation by Con- 
gress will smooth and hasten de- 
segregation.” 

The Justice Dept. was urged 
to “stop dragging its feet” im en- 
forcement of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. The convention 
charged that the failure of fed- 
eral authorities to indict rioters 
im the Little Rock, Ark., school 
situation had encouraged a situa- 
tion in which a “lawless minor- 
ity” could intimidate “a majority 
of law-abiding citizens.” 

The convention also reaffirmed 
the NAACP policy of refusing to 
cooperate with unions that are 
Communist controlled or domi- 
nated by racketeering elements. It 
called on all branches to take vig- 
orous action to prevent the use of 
Negroes as strike-breakers in labor 
disputes, asked major improve- 
ments in social security and re- 
newed its demand for a $1.25 hour- 
ly minimum wage with broader 
coverage. 


Asks Better Enforcement 

It criticized the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts 
for “‘lack of vigorous enforcement” 
of the non-discrimination clause in 
U.S. government contracts, point- 
ing out that “not a single contract 
has been cancelled by this commit- 
tee, although cancelling contracts 
is their only means of enforce- 
ment.” 

The convention was attended by 
approximately 60 fraternal dele- 
gates from . AFL-CIO affiliates. 
Dir. Boris Shiskin and Assistant 
Dir. Theodore Brown of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Civil Rights and 
Charles Webber, representative for 
religious relations, represented the 
AFL-CIO, 


Textile Union 


Asks U.S. Aid 
For Industry 


Creation of a new federal agency 
to help revive and rebuild the ail- 
ing textile industry has been pro- 
posed by William Pollock, i 
dent of the Textile Workers Union 
of America. 
Pollock told a Senate Commerce 
subcommittee studying the indus- 
trys problems that management 
had failed to face up to its re- 
sponsibilities and that the situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the 
government’s foreign trade poli- 
cies. 
“A sick textile industry means 

sick textile communities,” the 
TWUA president pointed out. 
“When textile mills close down, 
such communities often turn into 
ghost towns. A cluster of ghost 
towns creates a depressed area 
plagued by low income, reduced 
living standards, insecurity and 
substandard health conditions, 
Reviving and rebuilding the tex- 
tile industry can put a stop to 
such costly chain-reactions.” 

The official agency recommended 
by Pollock would draw its mem- 
bers from management, labor and 
the public, appointed by the Pres- 
ident with congressional approval. 
He favored financing its activities 
by a small tax on the industry’s 
products. 
Yearly Recommendations Asked 
He told the Senate subcommit- 
tee that the proposed agency should 
be charged with sponsoring a con- 
tinuing study of economic and 
technical developments and with 
making annual recommendations 
for action by Congress, the ex- 
ecutive branch or private industry, 
itself. 
Pollock also suggested that the 
agency be assigned other duties 
aimed at promoting mutual under- 
standing between manufacturers, 
suppliers, industrial users, consum- 
ers and workers, and with the ad- 
ministration of special legislation 
to help the textile industry and 
its workers. 


Ban on Age 
Bias Working 
In New York 


New York— New York’s new 
law barring discrimination because 
of age has met with general com- 
pliance since it went into effect July 
1, according to Charles Abrams, 
chairman of the state commission 
against discrimination. 

Abrams said that help-wanted ad- 
yertisements in newspapers no long- 
ef contain age specifications or us¢ 
the word “young.” Only one com- 
plaint of age discrimination was 
made in the first’ week, he pointed 
out, and this was from a man 
over 70. The new law covers the 
ages from 45 to 65. 


Abrams said the law is im- 
fluencing new pension systems, 
since many of the old plans ex- 
cluded workers in the 55 to 60 
age bracket. He noted that 
firms have begun reviewing their 
personac] management policies, 
opening jobs to older workers. 

Some employers, he said, had 
arbitrarily barred older workers 
from making a living even though 
they might be better qualified than 
some of the younger workers. 
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Wisconsin GOP May Remove 
‘Work’ Plank from Platform 


Mounting opposition to the so-called “right-to-work” proposal in California was voiced by another 
wengrves Tigdhaherndtan maga rap Peder gsce Mare kegpee i ooaynR restr. J 
” platforms in the primaries and Republican 

Scan ids Cake ceca Ge Olle AMOR ce 


dates running on “work 


S 


By Milton Plumb 


Sticians in Wisconsin theedt 


“There are a lot of politicians 
who don’t want it on the ballot this 
year, particularly those running for 
office,” he declared. 

Wisconsin Fight Ahead 

GOP foes of the anti-union leg- 
islation in Wisconsin are hoping to 
erase the “work” plank during 


under way this week. 


A program being worked out in a series of caucuses attended 
by party leaders and Democratic members of the Ways and Means 


| to be held in the state capital after 


ty platform is unequivocally op- 


House Leaders Open 
Social Security: Drive 


A drive by House Democratic leaders for improvements to the 
Social Security Act, including an increase in monthly benefits, got 


their party’s “official convention” 


Republican platform writers tried 
to muzzle the “work” backers, but 
the GOP convention, prodded by a 
few employer delegates, voted 2 to 
1 for a plank calling for a state- 
wide referendum on banning union 


@ proper avenue to pursue for 
maximum protection of the work- 
er.” . 

The Wisconsin Democratic Par- 


Committee was understood to be> 
}imcrease im the social security tax; 


aiming at higher old age, survivors 
and disability *benefits, reportedly 
the 10 percent boost provided in 
the labor-backed Forand bill; an 


Weaver Asks 
U.S. Step Up 
Use of ILO 


The United States is making 
a funtamental:error by not utiliz- 
ing the Intl. Labor Organization 
to implement foreign policy more 
effectively, according to George 
L-P Weaver, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Intl. Union of Electrical 
Workers. 


Weaver has just returned from 
Geneva, where for the second con- 
secutive year he served as an ad- 
viser to the U.S. worker delegate 
to the annual ILO conference. 

“The tripartite structure of the 
ILO enables a country to go be- 
yond the diplomats. It brings 
together top labor people and top 
employers, and an even broader 
group of government representa- 
tives than the United Nations. 

“This permits access to a broader 
range of opinion and exchange than 
a country can usually get from the 
professional diplomats,” he said. 

_ Aided Plantation Werkers 

Weaver served as secretary of 
the workers’ group on the ILO 
Plantation Committee, which per- 
fected a convention and a recom- 
mendation that were approved by 
the full conference. 

“The committee’s efforts consti- 
tuted one of the most important 
ILO activities,” he said, “because 
they represent an effective way ‘to 
help and to provide an instrument 
for self-help to the underdeveloped 
countries where there are planta- 
tions. 

“The results are more practical 
than legalistic. They provide for 
better working conditions and ar- 
bitration for wage and condition 
claims—a charter for the workers 
and a guide to collective bargain- 


a jump in the wage b for tax 
purposes; increased federal grants 
for public assistance, and a new 
program of health benefits. 

There is strong sentiment in the 
House for social security improve- 
ments, and reason to hope that a 
bill recommended by the committee 


stands a good chance of passage 
despite Administration opposition. 


Former HEW Sec. Marion B. 
Folsom testified shortly before 
his recent retirement against any 
imcrease in cash monthly bene- 
fits. Hewever, many comgress- 
men have cited the 8 percent in- 
crease im the cost of living simce 
the last amendments were en- 
acted im 1954 as justification for 
an imcrease now. 


The Democratic caucus was re- 
ported to have in mind a fractional 
increase in the soctal security tax 
of one-quarter of 1 percent for both 
employer and worker. There were 
indications the minimum wage sub- 
ject to social security taxes would 
be raised from the present $4,200 
a year to $4,800, compared with 
$6,000 in the Forand bill. 


Hope for Bigger Grants 


mittee recommendation for higher 
federal grants for public assistance 
programs covering the aged, the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
the blind and dependent children. 
In the Senate, a rider. on public 
assistance which Sen. Russell Long 
(D-La.) sought to attach to the bill 
temporarily extending unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits was de- 
feated by a tie vote, with the most 
potent argument against it the con- 
tention that the House Ways and 
Means Committee should consider 
it first. 

A program of health benefits, 
such as is proposed in the Forand 
bill, has the strong endorsement of 
the AFL-CIO. However, the For- 
and plan has engendefed consider- 
able controversy, and there is some 
doubt that legislation could be 
passed im the time remaining be- 


Hope was strong for a com- 


posed to any form of “work” legis- 
tion and Thompson’s Democratic 
opponent, State Sen. Gaylord Nel- 
son, has renewed his longstanding 
opposition to such laws, adding that 
if elected, he will carry out his 
party’s platform which calls for 


strikes. 


Machinist Heads Fight 
Elmer Genzer, an active member 
of the Machinists and former Re- 
publican assemblyman from Dodge 
County, is heading a fight against 
pro-“work”. -law Republican candi- 
dates in the September primary. 

( “A ‘right-to-wo 


In Oklahoma, candidates strong- 
ly opposed to “work” legislation 
piled up big leads over others who 
denounced the union shop in both 
Democratic and Republican pri- 
maries. The two top Democratic 
candidates, who'll battle it out for 
the nomination in a runoff July 22, 
are J. Howard Edmondson and 
W. P. Bill Atkinson, who both de- 
clared* against a “work” law. 
Philip Ferguson, who piled up a 
big lead for the GOP nomination, 
also denounced the proposal. 

California Rabbis Opposed 
In California, the Board of Rab- 
bis of Southern California came 
out against the forthcoming “work” 
referendum, calling the proposal an 
assault on “the very existence” of 
unions and the “very integrity” of 
the collective bargaining process. 
The statement, issued by Rabbi 
Ben Zion Bergman, said that the 
government should “neither require 
nor prohibit” union security agree- 
ments between unions and employ- 
ers. 

“Such agreements,” the state- 
ment declared, “should be left 
entirely to free collective bar- 
gaining for determination.” 

The action by the rabbis of 
Southern California follows a sim- 
ilar policy announced by the North- 
ern California Board of Rabbis. 
Protestant and Catholic bodies in 
California have also overwhelming- 
ly called for the defeat of the 


more leeway to unions during|} 


DISTRICT LODGE 70 of the Machinists has announced the pur- 
chase of this 17-story building in downtown Wichita, Kan., and 
will soon move into its new headquarters here. 
top lodge representative and president of the Kansas State AFL- 
CIO, said the IAM district Offices will occupy one floor of the 
structure, second highest in the state, and will continue to rent out 
the remainder of the building. District 70 also is planning erection 
of a new 10-story building, Unity Tower, in Wichita. 


William S. Holly, 


Potters Told Labor 
Must Protect Gains 


Denver—tTrade unionists, as citizens of the free world, have a 
stake in its future and a responsibility to protect their achievements, 
Peter J. McGavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
told the 64th annual convention re the Intl. Brotherhood of Opera- 


tive Potters. 


McGavin said trade unionists 
should not rest with present achieve- 
ments, sometimes bitterly won, but 
go on to solve remaining problems. 
There will always be those who op- 
pose trade unions and spend great 
sums of money to cancel the gains 
unions have made, he said. 


Oo wine St i 

He added that it was the respon- 
sibility of trade unionists to pro- 
tect themselves for the future. Mc- 
Gavin told convention delegates 
this could be accomplished in part 


“work” referendum. 


by organizing the unorganized and 


Hartley Asks 


For Funds to Fight Labor 


Fred A. Hartley, Jr., co-author of the Taft-Hartley Act, is 
circularizing the heads of small busimess firms asking for con- 
tributions “im the amount of $20 to $100” for support of a 
campaiga to add still more anti-labor amendments to the law. 


ing.” 


fore Congress adjourns. 


laws and others. 


In an enclosed form, te be filled out by the businessmen 
and returned with their contributions to Hartley, it is stated 
that the money given “is a regular business expense as busi- 
ness association dues.” The gimmick thus is clearly an at- 
tempt te raise the funds te fight labor at the expense of the 


taxpayers. 

Writing as co-chairman of the Conference of American 
Smalt Business Organizations, Hartley declared that “the time 
has come” toe seck a number of amendments to the law he 
helped father while a Republican member of Congress. 

The changes Hartley proposed run the gamut of anti-labor 
amendments long proposed by big business, including “right- 
to-work,” prohibition of the use of union funds in 
campaigns, severe restrictions on the right to picket, prohibi- 
tion of “featherbedding,” putting unions under the anti-trust 


Although Hartley used the words “grass roots” with refer- 
ence to his campaign, his letter said that the conference, of 
which he is co-chairman, has “multiple contacts from top to 
bottom of the business world” and is “providing imtercom- 
munication among business groups ef all types and sizes.” 


Businessmen 


political 


| stepping up labor’s information 
program. 

The IBOP opened its convention 
with 225 delegates representing 30,- 
000 union members of 160 locals 
in the United States and Canada. 
Chief business of the convention 
is constitutional revision and adop- 
tion of resolutions supporting fed- 
eral housing, slum clearance and 
tariffs. 

Pres. E. L. Wheatley urged 
passage of an amendment in- 
troduced by Sen. Strom Thar- 
mond (D-S. C.) to the trade bill 
now before Congress. The Thur- 
mond amendment requires con- 
gressional approval of tariff ac- 
tion by the President. Wheat- 
ley expressed union opposition 
to the Administration - backed 
bill which allows the President 
to act without approval. 

Wheatley cited the low foreign 

wage rate for pottery works, espe- 
cially in Japan, as the cause of 
eventual bankruptcy of several pot- 
tery plants in the United States. 
He added that imports already ac- 
count for 90 percent of the fine 
china market and “they do not have 
far to go to wipe out what is left 
of our domestic industry.” 


Unionist Is California 
Labor Commissioner 


San Francisco—Clyde Bell, past 
president of the California State 
Council of Plasterers and Cement 
Masons, has been named state la- 
bor commissioner by Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight (R). 

Bell succeds Edward. P. Park, 
recently named state director of 
the Dept. of Industrial Relations 
by Knight. At the time of his 
appointment Bell was business 
agent for Plasterers Local 295 in 


Sacramento. He had held that post 
since 1952. 
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Probers Air ‘Shakedowns’: 


Hotel Workers Act 
Against Racketeers 


By Gene Zack 


The Hotel and Restaurant Workers has moved to clean up Chi- 
cago locals whose officials were charged by the McClellan Senate 


Committee with selling employers immunity from union wage 


scales. 


On the heels of committee disclosures of alleged “sweetheart” 


contracts and 
tion,” Pres. Ed S. Miller placed 
one local under trusteeship, warned 
of union action against any official 
pleading the Fifth Amendment, and 
promised to move _ vigorously: 
against any officer found guilty of 
‘wrongdoing. 

Four officials of two Chicago lo- 
cals promptly resigned. — 

‘ Placed Under Trustee — 

Placed under trusteeship was 
Cooks and Waiters Local 394, 
whose’ two top officers — Pres. 
James F. O'Connor and Sec.-Treas. 
Frank Trungale—handed in their 
resignations and then pleaded pos- 
sible self-incrimination in refusing 
to answer the committee’s ques- 
tions. 

“I presume that O’Connor and 
Trungale saw my statement (on 
the Fifth Amendment) and took 
the easy way out,” Miller said 
when informed that they had 
submitted their resignations to 
John E. Cullerton, president of 
-the union’s Chicago Joint Board. 

Two other officials, under sub- 


pena by the committee, also re-|’ 


signed. They are John Lardino, 
administrative director of Restau- 
rant Workers Local 593, largest of 
the union’s Chicago locals, and his 
brother, Daniel Lardino, a business 
agent with the same local. 


Linked to Capone 
The Lardino brothers had been 


identified in earlier testimony by |. 


Virgil Peterson, director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, as 
having been linked closely to the 
gangland syndicate which Al 
(Scarface) Capone controlled dur- 
ing the prohibition era. 

Miller pledged that the inter- 
national would crack down on 


Stuart Bid 


For Probation 


Is Rejected 


Chicago—An attempt of George 
Stuart, former international vice 
president of the expelled Bakery 
Workers union, to plead guilty to 
an embezzlement charge in ex- 
change for a probation recommen- 
dation has been turned down by 
the prosecution. 

Judge Joseph A. Pope in the 
Criminal Court of Cook County 
set Stuart’s case for trial on Sept. 
22. He is accused of embezzling 
union funds to obtain a Cadillac 
and other benefits for himself. 


Prosecution Says ‘No’ 

Before the trial date was set, 
Stuart’s lawyer, George Crane, 
asked Irving Lang, assistant state’s 
attorney, if the state would consider 
probation if Stuart would plead 
guilty to one of the four indict- 
ments against him. 

Lang refused. He said he be- 
lieved the state can prove its case 
and that Stuart should go to jail. 

Stuart was indicted originally 
along with James G. Cross, inter- 
national president of the union, 
and Anthony J. Conforti, presi- 
dent of one of the Chicago lo- 
cals. Charges against Cross were 
dropped later by the state. 

Stuart and Conforti will be tried 
separately, at Stuart’s motion. Con- 
forti also is to go to trial Sept. 22. 

The union was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO in December 1957 after 
its executive board ignored an order 
to get rid of Cross and clean it- 
self up. 


“criminal domina ® 


any union officials guilty of “dis- 
honorable” actions. ‘ He said he 
is following the daily transcrivt 
of the committeé’s hearings, add- 
ine thot when the probe is com- 
pleted he will assion an interna- 
tional representative to the Chi- 
caeo area to check into the prob- 
lem. 

The committee, headed by Sen. 


John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), has 


charged that “dishonest manage- 
ment” groups have employed gang- 
sters and hoodlums for the purpose 
of negotiating “collusive deals” 
with “dishonest union officials” in 
order to destroy “legitimate un- 
ionization.” 


Management Denounced 


Chief Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and McClellan bluntly told 
the Chicago Restaurant Associa- 
tion that management’s moral posi- 
tion was “no better than the un- 
ion’s,” because it had hired gang- 
land lawyers at annual fees of 
$125,000 to protect its member 
restaurants from union wage scales. 

The hearings heard testimony 
that Abraham Teitelbaum, one- 
time Capone lawyer, and An- 
thony V. Champagne, his suc- 
cessor as counsel for the em- 
ployers’ association, had been en- 
gaged in making payoffs to un- 
ion officials in order to achieve 
labor peace without the neces- 
sity of negotiating with the un- 

It also heard from a parade of 
witnesses—all of them restaurant 
owners—who testified to “terror- 
ist” tactics by some union officials 
looking for a “payoff.” McClellan 
charged that the payments, which 
owners said come out of their cash 
registers but which were charged 
off as “union dues,” constituted 
“blackmail and extortion.” 

Intimidation Attempt Charged 

In another development, the 
committee claimed attempts had 
been made to intimidate three pro- 
spective witnesses. A spokesman 
said threatening telephone calls had 
been made to two witnesses from 
Detroit scheduled to figure into a 
forthcoming investigation of the 
AFL-C1I0-expelled Teamsters un- 
ion. A Chicago witness allegedly 
received a personal visit and im- 
mediately notified the FBI. 


sight. 


come tax returns. 


SHERMAN ADAMS’ GIFT-GIVING MILLIONAIRE FRIEND, Bernard Goldfiine (left), is sho 
conferring with Atty. Samuel P. Sears, one member of his team of legal advisers, as the New Englaw 
industrialist returns for more questioning by the special House Subcommittee on Legislative Ove 
Goldfine has admitted lavishing gifts on Adams, chief of staff to Pres. Eisenhower, and ¢ 
clerical staff members at the White House and then deducting them as business expenses on his & 


Goldfine Admits Paying Tab: ig 


with him. 


tween Nov. 20, 1957, and last May 
11. In that same period, Goldfine 
said, Adams called him just about 
as often. 

The telephone calls averaged out 
to nearly four a week for the six- 
month period just prior to the start 
of the subcommittee’s probe into 
charges that Adams secured fav- 
ored treatment for Goldfine when 
his companies ran into difficulties 
with federal] agencies. 


The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), pro- 
duced a new list of hotel ac- 
commodations which Goldfine’s 
, firm had paid for Adams, boost- 
ing the total to nearly $3,100 
instead of the original $2,000. 
In addition, it disclosed the tex- 
tile manufacturer had paid hotel 
bills totalling nearly $1,200 for 
Republican Senators Styles 


Bridges and Norris Cotton of 


Senate Votes Ethics Code 
For Government Officials 


The Senate has put its stamp of approval on a voluntary 
code of ethical practices for government officials, calling for 
an end to special privilege and the acceptance of gifts. 

The code, which is an expression of “the sense of Con- 
gress,” and has no legal force, was voted by the Senate almost 
a year after it originally was adopted in the House. 

Heart of the ethical practices code is a section which 
urges federal officials—both elected and appointed—to 
refrain from unfair discrimination “by the dispensing of 
special favors or privileges to anyone, whether for remunera- 
tion or not,” and which calls on them or their families to 
refrain from accepting “favors or benefits . . . which might 
be construed by reasonable persons as influencing the per- 
formance of his governmental duties.” 

In an effort to put some teeth into a program of ethics in 
government, Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.) disclosed he was 
drafting a bill to compel federal officials to disclose their out- 
side interests, income and gifts. It would apply to all House 
and Senate members, their staffs, congressional committee 
staffs, candidates for federal office, and all government offi- 
cials earning more than $12,500 annually. 

In addition to providing for a yearly accounting of gifts, 
including entertainment, the proposed measure would also 
make all contacts with quasi-judicial federal regulatory agen- 
cies a part of the public record. 


New Tax-Deducted Gifts 
To Adams Acknowledged 


Textile tycoon Bernard Goldfine has admitted showering additional tax-deducted gifts on Preside 
tial Assistant Sherman Adams and with being in almost constant long-distance telephone contadl 


Goldfine conceded having called Adams repeatedly at the White House and his home after g 
special House subcommittee produced records of 43 such calls to Eisenhower’s No. 1 aide be 


New Hampshire and Frederick 
G. Payne of Maine. 

Goldfine acknowledged that the 
hotel bills, like the other gifts to 
Adams and “Christmas presents” 
of checks ranging from $25 to $150 
for White House and congressional 
clerical staff members, had been 
deducted as “business expenses” on 
the income tax returns of his vari- 
ous companies. 


Contempt Citation Threatened 


Faced with the threat of a con- 
tempt citation for his refusal to 
answer 23 questions relating to his 
tangled business affairs, the: New 
England industrialist admitted that, 
in addition to the hotel accommo- 
dations, a $2,400 oriental rug-and a 
$700 vicuna coat already disclosed, 
he had also given Adams two small 
“mat rugs,” at least three tailor- 
made suits, and “some odds and 
ends” that he couldn’t remember. 

Goldfine said that as far as he 
knew “I think we did” treat gifts 
to government officials as ex- 
penses on tax returns. But when 
a subcommittee member asked 
if it-was his practice to treat 
gifts to personal friends that way 
he replied: “I decline to answer 
that with the advice of my coun- 
sel.” 

Testifying on the constant tele- 
phoning to Eisenhower's chief of 
staff, the New England industrial- 
ist said he was trying to keep 
posted on “general conditions.” 
Then he added: “A friend you call 
whenever you see fit.” Goldfine 
described the “general conditions” 
on which he was checking as being 
the “tariff situation,” declaring that 
“being in Washington, he (Adams) 
might be posted better than I would 
be.” 

‘New Case’ Reported 

The subcommittee, after an ex- 
ecutive session, said it had turned 
up details of a new case of what 
Chairman Harris termed “gross 
political interference and influence” 
in the Etsenhower Administration. 
It involves a 1940 contract between 
the Army and Raylaine Worsted, 
Inc., of New Hampshire in which 
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ized 18 years ago for failure # 
complete the contract on time, amd 
then had the penalty refunded # 
1957. 

Harris said that Goldfine, whe 

was quizzed during the executi¥ 
session, had no connection with t 
case. But he repeatedly refusé@ 
to say whether Adams -was if 
volved. Because the matter is 0 
side his subcommittee’s jurisdié 
tion, Harris said it was bei 
turned over to the Armed Servicé 
Committee. 
e The subcommittee was consid- 
ering contempt of Congress cit# 
tions against Goldfine for refus 
ing to answer questions concer im 
ing $103,000 he had drawn from 
a Boston realty firm under 
scrutiny of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. At on€ 
point he challenged the commit 
tee’s right to question him and, 
in a statement prepared by his 
battery of lawyers, asked that 
the investigation be adjourned t@ 
allow a judge to decide what 
questions he must answer. Harri 
promptly turned down. the pro 
posal, declaring the subcommit 
tee would not “abdicate its re 
sponsibilities.” 

Meanwhile, a new probe of 
Goldfine’s federal income tax I 
turns was in progress, largely 0& 
cause of the fact that he had a 
mitted listing the gifts as “busine™ 
deductions.” Internal Revenwe 
Service officials are also trying @ 
determine why Goldfine filed @ 


the company allegedly was penal- 
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